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MARY CHARLOTTE AND CATHERINE DIANA, DAUGHTERS OF R. JONES, ESQ. 
By Samuel Shelley Collection of E. M. Hodgkins 



Miniature Painters of Yesterday 
and of Today 



By ANNE LYLE BOOTH 



OF all the branches of pictorial art none 
possesses in such great measure the 
thrall of romance as does that of min- 
iature painting. Portraiture in all its phases 
involve so much of the personal and is so inti- 
mately associated with the lives and loves of 
by-gone days that it has the fascination not 
only of art but of literature and history. With- 
out the likenesses which art has left us, of 
the great actors in the drama of civilization, 
it would be much more difficult to understand 
the men and events of the past. 

Miniatures, however, are even more closely 
identified with the life stories of their subjects 



than are larger portraits, for, while the latter 
are usually painted for prominent places and 
therefore, often show the sitter in formal pose 
with the demeanor and countenance he most 
wishes to impress upon the outside world, min- 
iatures being gifts or tokens of love and re- 
membrance, are more intimate, less studied 
and therefore, more illuminating. 

The tininess of a miniature, its delicacy, its 
association with jewels as a personal orna- 
ment, its character of keepsake, love token 
or heirloom, all combine to give old examples 
a supreme fascination for the curio hunter 
and contemporary works a place in the hearts 
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OLIVER CROMWELL (Unfinished) 
By Samuel Cooper 



-Montagu House 



CHARLES II 

By Samuel Cooper 



-Rijks Museum, Amsterdam 



of those whose natures bloom with the fine 
flower of sentiment. 

Time was when miniature painting en- 
grossed no inconsiderable number of artists, 
when even the greatest lent their skill to these 
lovely portraits in little. Kings and queens, 
princes, dukes and noble ladies, beaux and 
beauties of old, w e r e wont to have their 
charms thus preserved for the eyes of those 
who held them dear. Fond mothers then, as 
now, delighted in treasuring the fleeting 
charms of their little ones at various stages 
of their development and there was no other 
way than the miniature from the days of 
Henry VIII to the days of M. Daguerre, that 
is to say, from the early sixteenth to the early 
nineteenth century. 

Holbein must be regarded as the first great 
name in miniature painting although there 
were other artists who painted miniatures be- 
fore his day. They were, however, usually 
illuminators of manuscript and the making of 
tiny portraits or pictures was merely an out- 
growth of their work along these lines. He 



painted on vellum and cardboard, very often 
on the backs of playing cards and his minia- 
tures of Sir Thomas Moore, Jane Seymour, 
Henry VIII and himself are very convincing 
for so much of the character that he has por- 
trayed in the faces is substantiated by what 
history has recorded. 

Up to the time of good Queen Bess no artist 
devoted his talent exclusively to miniature 
painting, but in the reign of this monarch we 
come upon the first of English miniaturists, 
Nicholas Hilliard. He began life as a gold- 
smith, later becoming jeweler, goldsmith and 
limner to Queen Elizabeth and afterwards to 
James I. He it was who engraved the great 
seal for the Virgin Queen and produced for 
her benefit many famous jewels. He also 
worked at illuminating manuscript but his 
fame rests particularly upon his miniatures. 
Perhaps the absence of modeling and shadows 
in his many pictures of good Queen Bess are 
to be attributed more to the vanity of the 
maiden monarch than to the limitations of the 
artist since it is related that she ordered that 
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no shadows be represented in her face. In 
this she was like the women of today who in- 
sist that they be retouched away in their 
photographs. Most of his miniatures were 
painted upon cardboard or vellum, some of 
them upon a very thin variety of the latter, 
called pecuella and made from the skin of 
unhatched chickens. 

Isaac Oliver was a pupil of the elder Hil- 
liard and though holding no royal patent or 
appointment both he and his son were popu- 
lar at court. . One of his miniatures repro- 
duced herewith gives a good idea of the quaint 
costume of the time. Peter Oliver was or- 
dered by Charles I to copy the favorite pic- 
tures of the royal collection in miniature so 
that the king in moving about his realm might 
have copies of his best beloved art treasures 
always with him. 

John Hoskins and his sons succeeded the 
Olivers, the elder man being notable for hav- 
ing introduced foliage backgrounds. Among 
his famous miniatures are those of Charles II 
as a boy and another of Queen Henrietta 
Maria. Other great miniaturists of this time 
were Thomas Flatman, noted as barrister, poet 
and painter, and Lawrence Crosse who has 
left a characterful likeness of Samuel Pepys 
of Diary fame. 

"Crosse," says Dr. Williamson in his work 
on miniatures, "is perhaps best known from 
the story told by Walpole, that he was or- 
dered to repair a damaged miniature of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and to make it as handsome 
as he could. He had his own special ideas of 
what constituted female beauty and he al- 
tered the long oval countenance of the un- 
happy queen to a round face and in this way 
started a serious error in portraiture from the 
effects of which we have not yet recovered." 

According to many authorities the greatest 
painter of miniatures that ever lived was Sam- 
uel Cooper. He is mentioned in the Diaries 
of Pepys and Evelyn and it is said that the 
works of no other miniature painter have ever 
produced so much the effects of life-sized por- 
traits. Walpole accords him the following 
high praise: "If a glass should expand 
Cooper's pictures to the size of Van Dyke's 
they would appear to have been painted for 




A GIRL, NAME UNKNOWN 

By George Engleheart — Collection of George Mackey 



that proportion. If his portrait of Cromwell 
could be so enlarged I do not know but Van 
Dyke would appear less by comparison." His 
miniatures of Cromwell and Charles II afford 
striking contrasts in the two leading figures 
of a world event, the one being very evidently 
a great man and the other a great gentleman. 
Looking at the two it is easy to see how in- 
comprehensible they would be to each other 
and how frail would be the chances of the 
butterfly against the iron hand of the Round 
Head. 

Cooper painted on vellum, parchment and 
even on thin pieces of mutton bone, which was 
the first instance up to this time where any- 
thing in the nature of ivory had been em- 
ployed. His brother, Alexander Cooper, is 
not so well known though many of his minia- 
tures are now in the most famous royal col- 
lections. 

Most closely associated with this art in little 
to the average mind, is the name of Richard 
Cosway, and after him, Andrew and Nathan- 
iel Plimer, George Engleheart and John Smart, 
all of the great English portrait period of the 
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second and third Georges. This was indeed 
the Golden Age of Miniature and many lesser 
artists thrived upon its popularity. Cosway 
was married to a lady who was herself a tal- 
ented artist a n d a clever miniaturist. At- 
tached to the court of the Prince Regent he 
enjoyed social distinction and wealth both of 
which pleased his love of pomp and luxury. 
He lived for some time in Paris and Italy and 
at one period of his life styled himself Ri- 
cardus de Cosway in foreign fashion. Pie was 
an exquisitely graceful and delicate painter, 
given to romance and idealization, and very 
fortunate in the picturesque costume of his 
day which lends so much charm to the work 
of all its portrait artists. Some of his best 
miniatures are now in the J. P. Morgan col- 
lection though the finest examples are owned 
by the King of England. 

Other miniature painters of the period are 
George Engleheart, who usually gave his sit- 
ters' eyes more large and brilliant than nature 
had been generous enough to bestow, as in- 




stanced in the portrait of a girl reproduced 
herewith, and the Plimers who reduced their 
subjects to a uniform sweet insipidity. John 
Smart stands out as an honest and capable 
man, thorough and sincere by comparison, and 
Humphreys, who is said to have studied with 
Reynolds, contributed to miniature works 
which certainly shows the influence of this 




CHILDREN OF W. IRVING OSBORNE, 
By Harriett Hutchinson Horton 



EVANSTON 



LORETTA IIINES, DAUGHTER OF 
EDWARD HINES, EVANSTON 
By Harriett Hutchinson Horton 



master in pose, costume and background. 
Samuel Shelley, one of whose miniatures is 
herewith reproduced, was noted for painting 
groups and for employing his ovals lengthwise 
instead of in the more usual upright manner. 
Space is lacking to review the works of the 
many talented French, German, Italian and 
Russian painters of portraits in little although 
they involve such great names as Augustin, 
Isabey, Fragonard, Drouais, Fuger and Ritt, 
the latter of whose works have been reviewed 
before in this magazine. 
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S KETCH OF MRS. 11. M. W A LIAS 
Hi/ Harriett Hut chin son 1-lorton 



With the Victorian era and the advent of 
photography miniature painting" suffered a de- 
cline. Its degradation, however, had set in 
previously in the demand for universal pret- 
tiness and idealization, so aptly typified by 
Charles Dickens in his allusion to the little old 
maiden lady miniature artist, who rose early 
to work in a fancy nose on the face of an 
ugly little boy whom she had a commission 
to paint. It is no wonder that the daguerreo- 
type and the photograph were hailed with de- 
light by our ancestors after such debasement 
of miniature. It is rather remarkable, how- 
ever, that for a brief period these little gems 
of portraiture should have fallen into disre- 
pute even with collectors. 

However, the pendulum of fashion though 
it describes a wide arc returns periodically to 
things we had considered forgotten and for- 
ever lost. This explains the popularity of the 
miniature today and accounts for its enthusi- 
astic revival, this and the fact that it was ever 
a most enticing and delightful form of art. 
Another element also enters into the present 
day desire on the part of the discriminating 
to possess really fine portraits in miniature of 



their friends and relatives. This is the fact 
that photography has become common, that 
it lacks value, substance and permanence, that 
it is not, in the strictest sense, an art, and that, 
being a purely mechanical process, it is devoid 
of the charm and dignity of the personal ele- 
ment. 

There is scarcely a family of importance 
anywhere todav that does not turn again to- 
ward the miniature painter lor those dearest 
of treasures, the little likenesses of well be- 
loved faces and in consequence of their sup- 
port the art is experiencing a great revival 
in America and man)' clever and gifted minia- 
turists are contributing to its history and de- 
velopment. Photograph)', once the death blow 
to miniature painting, has assisted in bringing 
a 1) o u t its rehabiliation and has even con- 
tributed to its excellence in the present day. 
With the assistance of collections of photo- 
graphs to study as to detail a modern minia- 
turist has the b c s t possible opportunity to 
achieve unquestioned likenesses. His powers 
of observation are sharpened by Ibis coutem- 




SON OK CHESTER ATjLEN, KENOSHA 
Hi! Harriett II ut chin son Horton 
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MRS. J. A. PATTEN, EVAN8T0N 
By Harriett Hutchinson Horton 




KATHERINE HANNA, DAUGHTER OF 
M. A. HANNA, II, CLEVELAND 
By Harriett Hutchinson Horton 



plation, his eye is trained, and his memory 
supplemented. They show him what to do 
and what to avoid, what is vital and what may 
be eliminated, and while an aid to realism give 
inspiration for sufficient idealization for the 
sake of variety and grace. 

Among those who are doing much to pop- 
ularize miniatures in the central west is Mrs. 
Harriett Hutchinson Horton of Saint Paul, a 
few of whose works are reproduced herewith. 
They are distinguished by a gemlike brilliance, 
a cameo delicacy of detail and great accuracy 
in securing likenesses. They do not attempt 
the broad style, relying on that fineness, ex- 
quisite minuteness and the play of fairylike 
skill which are the great and distinguishing 
charm of a species of portraiture designed for 
long, close and loving scrutiny. 

Her portraits of children have all the en- 
gaging charm of childhood and a daintiness of 
color and method that seems especially well 
suited to the delicate tints and textures of soft 
young flesh. She loves to pick out minutely 
the finest intricacies of filmy white fabrics, 
exquisite laces, little ribbon-run headings and 
tiny bows, like those miniatures of old who 
delighted in elaborating the lights and shad- 
ows among fine muslins and laces of Eliza- 
bethan ruffs and the frills and furbelows of 
later days. The interest and admiration ex- 
cited by studying these deft touches are one 
of the great enjoyments afforded by miniature 
art, cameo-like delicacy being ever highly 
esteemed. 

In her full length pieces there is often much 
grace of pose and sometimes great elaboration 
of detail in the surroundings, although here, 
in the sketch of Mrs. H. M. Wallis, there is a 
noticeable breadth in the handling of the set- 
tings which nevertheless proves quite agree- 
able. The miniature of Mrs. Hopkins is a 
beautiful study of a charming type of Amer- 
ican womanhood, and delightfully rendered, 
while that of Mrs. Patten is a symphony of 
silver, rose and lavender tones with the soft 
powdering about the temples as its key note. 
This is a lovely and characterful study of the 
subtle beauty with which a cultured mind and 
fine character enhance the harmony of fea- 
tures and coloring. 
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SON OF EDWARD HINES, EVANSTON 
By Harriett Hutchinson Horton 



MRS. THOMAS HOPKINS, BIRMINGHAM 
By Harriett Hutchinson Horton 





KING EDWARD VII OF ENGLAND 
Miniature by Alyn Williams, P. R. M. S. 



THE COUNTESS 

Miniature by Alyn Williams, P. R. M. S. 



